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IN LONDON. 
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HE Hungarian tragedian, whose performance in 
Othello was held by some of his friends to leave it 
an open question whether he was or was not a heaven- 
born genius, worthy to take the town by storm, has by 
his second Shaksperean effort proved to demonstration, 
and beyond all reasonable doubt, that the worst fears of 
his detractors were well founded. It may seem strange 
that the actor who could command partial success in 
the réle of Othello should descend to artistic fiasco in 
Shylock ; but by those who carefully noted the means 
by which Herr Neville Moritz achieved his best effects 
as the Moor of Venice, the explanation of his consistent 
failure throughout The Merchant of Venice will not be 
far to seek. In the former play there are scenes wherein 
the player, by merely abandoning himself to the stormy 
flood of passion, can, if he have the requisite physical 
force and earnestness of spirit, make sure of his mark. 
No actor, it is said, ever utterly failed in Hamlet ; 
and similarly, although it is easy enough to fail 
in Othello, there are passages in that tragedy which 
will, as it were, play themselves, at any rate with 
sufficient effect to move their audiences and to secure 
passing interest. Now Herr Moritz’s method is very 
simple and very uniform. He lays on his emphasis 
very liberally ; he screws himself up to his fullest pitch 
of passion, and keeps himself there regardless of all the 
good to be gained from the occasional suppression or 
graduation of emotion ; he is exceedingly energetic, and 
he utterly despises the lesser advantages of dignity and 
grace and scholarly finish. In his impersonation of 
Othello there were not displayed any variety of mechan- 
ical resource, any command of facial expression, any 
frequent change of vocal tone. The performance, in 
fact, was just what we might expect from a vigorous 
amateur, who, chancing to appreciate a certain phase of 
an individual character, succeeded by his one stage- 
manner in his giving his conception intelligible and not 
unimpressive illustration, accomplishing this much 
without any high histrionic acquirements, or at any 
rate without proving his possession of them. None 
could hold that there was much to be learned from Herr 
Moritz’s embodiment of Othello’s character; and few 
could maintain, after witnessing the experiment, that 
the new tragedian was worthy of the reputation which 
preceded him to the theatre from the fashionable 
drawing-room. 

That Herr Moritz played Othello in London before 
he played Shylock is certainly fortunate, since many 
who went to his first7performance, ‘prepared to bestow 
upon it the most unbiassed and unprejudiced judgment, 
would have found it difficult to preserve the same 
mental attitude had they been previously made ac- 
quainted with the tragedian’s mode of dealing with 


Shylock. Much that may have been taken as 
an indication of the actor's views — whether 
right or wrong — concerning the character to 


be portrayed, is now seen to be due merely to the 
poverty and sameness of his dramatic manner, inasmuch 
as it is common to his interpretation of feelings the 
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most diverse. Unhappily, the rough jerky violence 
which carried a certain weight when applied to a certain 
phase of the Moor’s nature means nothing at all when 
it is bestowed upon the Jew’s. The absence of all 
repose, the strange lack of dignity, and the clumsy 
elocution here become -fatal; and we find the actor 
unable to give colour or breadth, or coneentrated depth 
of expression to his delineation of Shylock’s suffering 
and Shylock’s revenge. At the very outset, and before 
we examine the tragic aspect of the study, we are 
brought face to face with Herr Moritz’s ignorance of 
what may be called the alphabet of character-acting. 
He indicates Shylock’s age and infirmity by a 
hobbling gait which varies from time to time, 
and is like nothing on the face of the earth 
save the simulated lameness of the sham cripple. 
He wags his head perpetually with an_ irri- 
tating nod which is the very reverse of Lord Bur- 
leigh’s in that it means nothing at all, neither smile, 
rage, nor palsy, nor weakness, nor anything conven- 
tionally or medically associated with old age. His face 
bears no trace of far-seeing cunning, of malignant 
hate, or of the bitter outcome of life-long persecution. 
His presence commands neither the respect nor the 
fear which it should obtain. We are conscious, imme- 
diately, that if the actor is to make his mark in the 
teeth of deficiencies like these, his isolated “ points ” 
and individual “effects ” must be very strong and very 
original indeed, and it is not until we get far into the 
famous trial scene that our illusive expectation is dis- 
pelled. The interview with Antonio and Bassanio has 
been marked by a bluff heartiness of manner quite 
irreconcilable with its purport as suggested by 
Bassanio’s fears for the result expressed in the 
words, “I like not fair terms and a  villain’s 
mind.” The speeches which give the deep-seated 
meaning of Shylock’s} momentary abandonment of 
the policy of money-making, the description of 
Antonio’s bygone insults and the incisive defence of 
the Jew’s attitude towards the Christian—-these have 
passed without special purport, with emphasis too 
constant to be emphatic, and with none of the fire 
born of sympathy with Shylock’s spirit of gall. The 
episode in which the old man’s paternal indignation at 
Jessica’s desertion, his miserly grief for his squandered 
ducats, and his yindictive glee over his enemy’s mis- 
fortunes, are welded by the dramatist into one vehicle 
for the display of conflicting emotions, has been treated 
by the actor so feebly that it is actually allowed to 
seem lacking alike in nature and in art ; and Shylock’s 
frenzy has failed to be either comprehensible or 
impressive. But there still remains a chance. 
We have_been told how actors of a generation passed 
away have terrified their hearers by the intensity of 
the Jew’s hateful joy as he drinks in the words of the 
sentence, which strikes despair into the hearts of all 
around him. We know that the very sharpening of 
the knife has, in competent hands, produced a shudder 
never to be forgotten, whilst the revulsion of feeling 
experienced by the would-be executioner, as he is 
baulked of his victim, must be watched with breathless 
excitement through its several stages of surprise—in- 
credulity, conviction, despair, and humiliation. The 
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opportunity is, doubtless, a gréat one; but it requires a 
great actor to make good use of it, and this great actor 
is distinctly not Herr Neville Moritz. The fiendish glee 
does not come from the heart; the obstinate obduracy 
seems as though it might at any moment give way ; the 
passion when it breaks out is torn to tatters; the action 
and the accentuation, intended to be so telling, not 
seldom cross the line which should separate the sublime 
from the ridiculous. There is no mistaking the existence 
of an earnest effort which has none of the art of self- 
concealment; but it would be worse than useless to 
pretend that this effort leads to anything but failure. 
After the doubtful utterances naturally provoked by 
the foreign actor’s first appearance in London, it seems 
time to speak out thus candidly with regard to capabi- 
lities so utterly inconsistent with the pretensions which 
accompanied Herr Moritz’s introduction to our stage. 
If we could forget the failure of Mr. Coghlan’s gentle- 
manly and placid Jew at the Prince of Wales’s, we 
should be inclined to assert that the Hungarian 
tragedian had given us the very worst and weakest 
Shylock seen here within the memory of playgoers. 
The general representation of the drama at the 
Queen’s, though by no means so creditable as of Othello 
a fortnight since, possesses one or two features which, 
by their polish and art, form an unfortunate background 
for the central figure of. the play. Mrs. Charles Viner 
is an interesting Portia, combining tenderness of feeling 
with some genuine declamatory skill. Mr. Arthur 
Stirling, though too monotonously miserable as Antonio, 
bestows fine and dignified elocution upon the beautiful 
speeches which fall to his share, and Mr. E. H. 
Brooke is again a graceful and spirited Bassanio. 
Miss Eyre, apparently a novice with much to learn, is a 
Jessica, whose friends in front were on Saturday in- 
judicious in their kindness; Miss Maud Milton is a 
pretty Nerissa, and Mr. J. G. Taylor a humorous 
Launcelot Gobbo. From more than one of the per- 
formers the text receives but the scant justice too often 
bestowed nowadays upon Shakspere on the stage. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 


—_—o 


ARLEQUIN and his companions, though, if any- 
thing, more popular than ever, have all but dis- 
appeared from the boards of provincial theatres, some 
of which have for some weeks been devoted to what 
may be comprehensively termed the drama proper. This 
week Mr. Barry Sullivan is playing in Edinburgh, 
Miss Geneviéve Ward (supported by Mr. Thomas 
Swinbourne) in Dublin, the Henry VIII. Company at 
Glasgow, Miss Wallis at Belfast, Miss Carlotta 
Leclerq at Sheffield, Mr. Charles Dillon at Manchester, 
Miss Helen Barry at Plymouth, Mr. Bandmann at 
Torquay, Mr. Craven Robertson’s company at Halifax, 
Mr. George Honey at Manchester, Mr. T. C. King 
(with Mr. James Bennett) at Brighton, Mdlle. Beatrice 
at Stockton-on-Tees, Mr. Pitt’s company at Norwich, 
Miss Marriott at Preston, Mr. Romaine Callander at 
York, Miss Rose Leclerq at Hanley, the Our Boys 
company at Birmingham, Mr. Creamer’s company at 
Dewsbury, and Miss Elise Maisey at Portsmouth. 
Liverpool may be regarded as exceedingly fortunate 
this week. The Stolen Kisses company is at the 
Alexandra, and the Sorcerer company at the Prince of 
Wales’s. That Mr. Barry Sullivan was heartily re- 
ceived at Edinburgh may be taken as a matter of 
course. “ Mr. Sullivan’s Hamlet,” says the Scotsman, 
‘““bespeaks thorough study, in the course of which the 
actor has evidently formed his own opinions as to the 





meaning of the text, and has in several places adopted 
original methods of interpretation. The conception 
arrived at is embodied in prince-like, and, on the whole, 
graceful action; and in a style of elocution which, if 
not free from mannerisms of intonation, gives due 
force and emphasis to the poet’s lines. From first to 
last, the personation is perfectly self-contained, rising 
ever and anon into impressive intensity, but no- 
where showing the least tendency to empty rant.” 
Opinion in Manchester as to Mr. Gilbert’s Engaged 
is likely to be as divided as it was in London, 
but that will increase rather than diminish the success 
of the piece. Although the juvenility of Our Boys is 
fast ripening into an evergreen maturity their popu- 
larity increases in a commensurate degree. Mr. 
Byron’s famous comedy has been previously introduced 
to a Birmingham audience, but, according to the 
Birmingham Daily Gazette, its reproduction on 
Monday night was attended with the most complete 
success. The company is the same as on the last occa- 
sion of its representation at the Prince of Wales, 
except that Mr. J. F. Young appears for the first time 
here as Perkyn Middlewick. No small portion of the 
intense humour of the piece is centred in the part of the 
retired butterman, and we are but feebly compliment- 
ing Mr. Young when we state that he kept the house in 
roars of unrestrained laughter throughout the evening. 
The other members of the company are so thoroughly well 
known to playgoers as to require no mention in detail, 
and it need only be said that the pungent dialogue and 
brilliant repartee of the piece were heartily appreciated, 
as was evidenced by the lively enthusiasm at the close 
of. each act. Our Boys will have a run of twelve 
nights at the Prince of Wales’s. The Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph, referring to Miss Carlotta Leclerq’s per- 
formance of Miss Milburn in Black and White, says 
she “ acquits herself with undoubted power, and evokes 
the hearty plaudits of an appreciative “ house.” Mr. 
Nelson was also very successful in the part of De 
Layrac.” The play ought to be popular, as it has ele- 
ments of interest which are not usually found in ordi- 
nary dramatic works. A new drop-scene, by the way, 
has been painted by Mr. Turpin, the scenic artist of the 
establishment. It represents in a medallion Stratford 
Church, and a view of the river Avon flowing in front 
of the resting-place. 





IN PARIS. 
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O* Monday night, after a few provoking delays, 
M. Alexandre Dumas’ new play, Joseph Balsamo, 
was brought out with great splendour at the Théatre de 
VYOdéon. As was stated in The Theatre some weeks 
ago, it is but the first of a trilogy of plays designed to 
throw light upon the state of French society imme- 
diately before the Revolution. The second piece will 
have for its basis the story of the diamond neck- 
lace, and the third is to be entitled- the Comtesse 
de Charny. Joseph Balsamo, as its title would 
suggest, is substantially a dramatic version of the elder 
Dumas’ well-known romance of the same name, and it 
will be sufficient for our purpose to say that, except as 
regards the dialogue, which bears the impress of M. 
Dumas fils’ hand at almost every turn, the plot differs 
in no material respect from the original. The play is 
divided into five acts and eight tableaux. It was to 
have been preceded by a prologue representing the 
reception of Balsamo by the Freemasons, but if this 
had been retained the representation would have occu- 
pied more than five hours, and as it is not essential to 
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the dramatic completeness of the work, the author 
decided—though not, we have reason to ‘believe, 
without a pang—to strike it out. Even as 
it now stands, Joseph Balsamo would be deemed 
too long by an English audience. The scene 
of the first act is laid in the Chateau de Taverney, 
where Balsamo introduces himself to and ingratiates 
himself with the impoverished baron by the charms of 
his conversation, and Andrée, having been mesmerised 
by the magician, reveals to him many things he desires 
to know as to the future. In the second act, represent- 
ing the garden of the chateau, Marie Antoinette, halt- 
ing on her way from Vienna to Versailles, partakes ofa 
repast served on gold plate supplied by Balsamo, ap- 
points Andrée one of her maids of honour, and has her 
melancholy fate dimly foreshadowed to her by the 
conjuror. The next act takes us to the house of the 
Comtesse du Barry, and, although unprovided 
with anything more stirring in the way of incident 
than the schemes hatched by the royal favourite to keep 
the beautiful Andrée out of the King’s sight, fascinates 
us by reason of the witty, satirical, or epigrammatic 
speeches put into the mouths of many of the characters. 
The interest of the fourth act, which represents the 
Salon de la Guerre at Versailles, depends mainly upon 
the failure of the conspiracy among Madame du Barri’s 
enemies, headed by the Maréchal de Richelieu, to pre- 
vent her being presented at Court in customary 
form—a result for which the Countess was indebted 
to the care and sagacity of Balsamo, who is not 
sorry to be in a position to render her a service. 
In the fifth act we come to the most striking scene in 
the play. Before us lies the Place Louis Quinze, now 
the Place de la Concorde. Paris is rejoicing over the 
marriage of the Dauphin and the “ beautiful Austrian” ; 
a splendid display of fireworks dispels some of the dark- 
ness of the night, and the spacious square is filled with 
a motley crowd. In imagination the spectator may see 
old Maréchal de Brissac conducting the Dauphiness to 
the window of a building overlooking the scene, and 
hear him say in his courtliest manner, “ Madame, the 
Dauphin may well be jealous, for here are a quarter of 
a million of people in love with you.” Then comes the ex- 
plosion of which every one has read, and which was at- 
tended with such fearful consequences. The curtain falls 
upon a scene representing a crowd maddened by fright, 
and when it rises again the Place Louis Quinze, now 
deserted, is found to be strewn with the bodies of the 
dead and dying. Perhaps two more terribly realistic 
pictures have never been seen on the French stage. 
Andrée, of course, is among the persons injured, and in 
the next scene, the garden at Trianon, she is found 
rejecting the presents from the King and the proferred 
affection of the loutish Gilbert. The remainder of the 
piece is occupied with the efforts made by Gilbert, with 
the aid of Balsamo, to obtain Andrée’s hand, and the 
curtain falls as the girl rushes away to a convent, as the 
magician urges the unfortunate and vindictive lover to 
forget his disappointment in his zeal for liberty, and as 
the old Baron, who is not indisposed to put a money 
price upon his daughter’s honour, cries “ Vive le Roi!” 
From this hasty and necessarily imperfect sketch it may 
be seen how M. Dumas has treated the materials with 
which he was furnished by the romance. The close of 
the play is singularly ineffective, but up to that point 
the interest of the piece is well sustained. By many 
delicate and artistic touches, to be appreciated only 
after a careful comparison of the play and the book, 
the characters have been more clearly defined than they 
were before, and are often contrasted with each other to 
good purpose. The turpitude of the Baron de Taverney, 
who appears as a relic of what he would call the halcyon 
days of the Régence, is set off by the purity and hero- 
ism of his son and daughter, and a similar effect is 
gained by the difference between the character of Marie 
Antoinette—who, it should be stated, is not seen after 
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the third act—and the characters of the people by 
whom she is surrounded. The King, the Maréchal de 
Richelieu, and Madame du. Barry stand out in bold 
relief, though in just perspective. Particular attention, 
of course, has been devoted by the author to the figure 
of Balsamo, but the relative position of that figure in 
the play is scarcely so good as we had a right to 
expect. Though the magician is but rarely absent 
from the stage, and though his controlling agency 
pervades the whole of the action, he is not directly 
affected by the events he brings about, and it is 
as a passive looker-on rather than as an active per- 
sonage that he appears in the most interesting scenes 
of the drama. Gilbert is a mere caricature of the 
sans culotte of a subsequent period, and might be 
humanised with great advantage. Of the literary 
merits of Joseph Balsamo we have already spoken. 
The acting is in all cases excellent, but special praise is 
due to M. Lafontaine for his remarkably fine imper- 
sonation of the magician, and to Mdlle. Jullien for her 
graceful and pathetic acting as Andrée de Taverney. 
Effectively constructed and written, acted to perfection, 
and placed on the stage with conspicuous liberality, 
Joseph Balsamo, we think, will remain for some time 
in the bills. 

Five or six weeks ago, it was stated in the theatrical 
papers here that the manuscript of a libretto had been 
left with the concierge at the Bouffes Parisiens by an 
unknown hand; that the manager, finding it was far 
above the average, had music set to it by M. Offenbach, 
and that the attempts that were made to discover the 
modest author had all proved fruitless. This story is 
devoutly believed by many persons to be true, but we 
are inclined to think that it was concocted by the 
manager in order to draw attention to a forthcoming 
novelty, and that M. Offenbach was no stranger to the 
stale and somewhat transparent artifice. Be that as it 
may, the piece in question was brought out at the 
Bouffes Parisiens last week, under the title 
of Maitre Peronilla. The scene is laid on 
the other side of the Pyreenees. Manoela, the 
daughter of Maitre Peronilla, bestows her affections 
on her singing-master, Alvarez, but apparently without 
securing the desired return. In her bitternes of spirit 
she accepts the hand of an aged by wealthy admirer, 
Guardona, and goes through the marriage ceremony 
with him before a notary. Just before the religious 
ceremony is performed, however, Alvarez, finding that 
Manoela possesses his heart, suddenly appears on the 
scene, contrives by some means to get Guardona out of 
the way, and himself receives the Church’s benediction 
as the lady’s hnsband. Manoela, therefore, may be said 
to have two husbands. This state of affairs gives rise 
to a string of rather amusing scenes, in one of which 
Guardona and Alvarez are found sitting with Manoela 
in her father’s house and disputing each other’s right to 
take her away. Eventually the girl is arrested for bigamy, 
but a court of law declares that she is really the wife of 
Alvarez, and that, owing toa mistake on the part of the 
notary who drew up the first contract, Guardona is, as a 
matter of fact, the husband of one of her spinster aunts. 
Mattre Peronilla is not very humorously or brightly 
written, but the music which M. Offenbach has set to it 
is so excellent in its way that the piece will probably 
become popular. Mdlle. Paola-Marié, M. Jolly, Ma- 
dame Peschard, and M. Daubray are in the cast, and 
Mdlle. Humbert, a young lady new to the Paris stage, 
is very attractive as Manoela. 

The Cas de Vonele Tom has just been removed from 
the bills of the Ambigu to make way for MM. Anicet- 
Bourgeois and Ferdinand Dugué’s drama La Fille des 
Chiffoniers. This piece was first produced in 1861, 
with M. Alexandre and M. Charles Pérey at the head 
of the cast. The plot can hardly be described 
as unconventional. A little girl is lost in the streets 





of Paris, and.is found and adopted by a rag, bone, 
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and bottle merchant. In the end, of course, she turns out 
to be an heiress, but bestows her hand upon a youth who 
had breathed soft nothings into her ear in the marine 
store shop. Donizetti’s best-known opera seems to 
have been continually in the minds of MM. Bourgeois 
and Dugué as they were writing this drama. Never- 
theless, La Fille des Chiffoniers has always had some 
hold upon the stage, principally, no doubt, on account 
of the character of la Mere Moscou—a character as 
original as the groundwork of the play is stale. The 
revival of the piece at the Ambigu, therefore, is not 
an injudicious step, and is likely to prove fairly suc- 
cessful. M. Alexandre and M. Charles Pérey reappear 
jn the parts they sustaiued in 1861. 





IN VIENNA. 


—— +e — 


AC the Burgtheater the performance of Count von 

Baudissin’s German version of Moliére’s Malade 
Imaginaire, entitled Der eingebildete Kranke, was 
highly successful. The actors played the old comedy 
con amore, and seemed to be as much amused by its 
broad humour as the spectators. Frau Gabillon, as 
Argan’s second wife, and Frau Mitterwurzer, as Toinette, 
were most successful, the latter especially being an 
admirable servante. Herr Lewinsky’s Argan was also 
a highly satisfactory performance, and indeed the cast 
was throughout excellent. This is one of the few 
comedies of Moliére that find favour on the German 
stage. It is frequently played by the famous Meiningen 


‘company. The old comedy was preceded by a new 


one-act comedy by Herr Emil Granichstadten, entitled 
Witiwe Scurron, and written partly in verse and partly 
in prose. The plot turns upon the rise of Scarron’s 
widow from the position of governess of the bastard 
children of Louis XIV. to that of wife of the king. 
It is an artificial piece, and lacks animation; but 
was nevertheless very favourably received. Herr Son- 
nenthal appeared as the king, and Frau Gabillon as 
the mistress. 

At the Court Opera, a young singer named Fraulein 
Widl made her début recently as Elsa in Wagner’s 
Lohengrin; she has a full and powerful soprano voice, 
which soared above the noisy orchestration of the 
maestro. But, with the exception of power of voice 
and technical accuracy of execution, the new singer 
possesses few advantages; she lacks distinction of 
manner and bearing, and showed little insight into 
the poetry of Elsa’s character. The same remarks are 
applicable to Fraulein Widl’s second performance, 
when she appeared as Elizabeth in Wagner’s Tann- 
hduser. The Italian season began on Monday with the 
Hamlet of M. Ambroise Thomas, Madame Nilsson 
was Ophelia, and M. Faure the Hamlet. 

The Stadttheater gave a gala performance on the 
9th inst. on the reappearance of Herr Bukovics, who 
had been kept away from his duties for some time in 
consequence of an accident. The entrance of the 
popular actor was the signal for loud and long-continued 
applause, and many a bouquet and garland strewed the 
stage in token of welcome. An & propos piece, en- 
titled Jm Rollstuhl (In a Bath-chair) enabled Herr 
Beckovies to display his comic powers in a sitting atti- 
tude, and without using his disabled foot. The piece, 
which was well received by a very full house, contained 
a graceful reference to the actor’s accident, and touched 
slightly upon the political questions of the day. It was 
followed by Drei Handleuchter, a German version of 
Messrs. Grangé and Bernard’s pleasing comedietta Les 
Trois Bougeowrs, the plot of which may be briefly 
told. A young lady by mistake enters the bedroom of 
a young gentleman at a chateau where they are both 
staying, a change of the occupants of the room having 








led to the mistake. Before she has time to make an 
explanation and withdraw, her guardian enters, and, in 
the flurry of the moment, she conceals herself. Now, 
her guardian distrusts his wife’s fidelity, and the pre- 
sence of three candlesticks in the young man’s room, 
and the absence of his wife from her own room lead him 
to the conclusion that the third candlestick belongs to 
his wife. He demands an explanation, and, of course, 
the appearance of his ward dispels his suspicions, and 
the curtain falls on the union of the young couple. The 
original was produced at the Paris Gymnase last 
July, with Mdlle. Legault, most charming of ingénues, 
as the ward, and that eccentric comedian, M. Francés, 
as the guardian. Here Friiulein Marberg was a very 
fresh and natural representative of the young lady, and 
Herr Tewele played the guardian in his best comic 
style. It is, unfortunately for the Stadttheater, the 
last part he will play at this house, as he soon departs to 
undertake the management of the Carl Theater. The 
programme also comprised a farce from the French, 
entitled, Passionen, which has little merit, and was 
poorly acted. 

At the Theater an der Wien, Costa’s Ihr Corporal 
has been revived, with Frau Gallmeyer in her original 
character. This favourite actress has returned sooner 
than was expected, owing to the total failure of Die 
Seiltdnzerin (La Cigale) at Berlin. Her re-appearance 
was welcomed by a crowded house. [hr Corporal seems 
to have lost none of its attractive power, though it has 
had a very long run, as things go in Vienna. This was 
its fortieth performance, which was given for the 
author’s benefit. 








IN ROME AND MILAN. 





INCE the departure of Madame Patti from Rome 
the performances at the Apollo Theatre have not 

been very interesting. People are growing impatient 
at the frequent repetition of the too familiar Lucia di 
Lammermoor and La Forza del Destino. No novelty 
has yet been produced this season, and the general dis- 
satisfaction has found expression ina notice given to 
the management by the Theatrical Committee of the 
Municipal Council, that the subsidy will be withdrawn 
unless the rehearsals of M. Massenet’s Roi de Lahore 
are prosecuted with greater assiduity. It is generally 
thought that the intervention of the Committee comes 
rather late in the day, for the operatic season will be at 
an end in less than a month, and it can hardly be 
expected that Wagner’s Lohengrin, the second novelty 
promised in the Apollo programme, will be produced this 
season. Things were better managed last year, when 
the Municipal Council entrusted its theatrical duties to 
one of its members, instead of appointing a committee 
of six. At the Valle Theatre, the dramatic season has 
come to an end, and instead of the French company of 
the Brothers Grégoire, with a programme composed of 
the works of Offenbach, Lecocq, &c., which has usually 
appeared here at this time of the year, the manager has 
engaged an Italian opera-bouffe company, which opened 
its season with the Don Bucefalo of Signor Cagnoni. 
This opera is almost a novelty, as it is nearly six years 
since it was last heard in Rome. The leading part is 
filled by the famous Signor Bottero, who uses it as an 
opportunity for the display of his ability as a pianist 
and a violinist, introducing a quantity of extraneous 
matter and reducing the lively and spontaneous music 
of the composer to a subordinate position. However 
objectionable this mode of dealing with a work may be 
from an artistic point of view, Signor Bottero’s imper- 
sonation of Don Bucefalo finds much favour with the 
public, and is a performance sui generis. The other 
parts were well filled by Signora Binda, a facile singer 
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and a pleasing actress; Signor Caroselli, who uses his 
powerful tenor voice with taste, and acts with intelli- 
gence, and Signor Baldassari. The chorus unfortu- 
nately left much to be desired, and it, is feared that 
its deficiencies will be more seriously felt in Signor 
Cagnoni’s Michele Perrin, which is to be produced 
for the first time in Rome when Don Bucefalo is 
withdrawn. 

The great event of the day in Milan is the reappear- 
ance of Madame Patti at La Scala, where she created 
such a sensation last November. Signor Filippi, the 
critic of the Perseveranza, whose enthusiastic laudations 
of the diva during her last visit exposed him to the 
ridicule of the comic prints, is once more full of enthu- 
siasm. According to him, Madame Patti has wrought 
in La Sonnambula the same wonders as she did last 
November in the other operas in which she then 
appeared; she has given another revelation in dramatic 
singing ; her Amina, like her Violetta, Rosina, and 
Margherita, is incomparable. The adverse comments 
of some minor critics fill him with wrath. One of the 
main charges brought against Madame Patti is that 
she introduces variations somewhat freely, but does not 
Bellini’s music admit of them, and did not the com- 
poser, when alive, make variations himself, adapting 
them to the voice and to the special qualities of the 
singer? Another charge brought against the diva, 
that she takes great liberties in transposing Bellini’s 
music, is ridiculed by Signor Filippi. A reporter, 
or occasional critic, says he, happens to sit next a 
maestvo and hears him say that a certain piece 
has heen lowered half a tone by the singer ; hardly 
able to contain himself for joy, he writes in his note- 
book these three cabalistic words, abbassato mezzo téno, 
which have no meaning for him; then he runs to his 
newspaper office, and writes his critique, in which he 
expresses himself to be scandalised because Madame 
Patti takes the liberty of transposing the music of 
Bellini, accusing her of an offence which he was utterly 
incapable of perceiving, and which none but a skilled 
musicians could perceive. Verdi's Aida was produced 
with immense success on the 15th inst., with Madame 
Patti in the title-réle, supported by Signora Pasqua 
and Signori Nicolini, Moriami, Maini, and Marcassa. - 

The dramatic season has come to an end at the 
Manzoni Theatre. Great disappointment was caused 
by the continued illness of Signora Tessero, who was 
unable to appear at all during the season. The Morelli 
company has been succeeded by Filippo Bergonzoni’s 
opera-bouffe company, which opened its season success- 
fully with Lecocq’s Giroflé-Girofla. The part of 
Marasquin was taken by a lady, and not bya tenor, as 
in Paris and London. The acting was good, and the 
singing was generally satisfactory, while the mise-en- 
scene was very tasteful. 








IN AMERICA. 


— +9 


Y the mail which arrived on Monday, we have 
received New York letters to the 5th inst. When 
dramatic authors and managers get up a quarrel about 
the right to perform a piece, and go into the Courts to 
have it settled, people intuitively suspect a clever 
advertising device, to which the pretending litigants 
are parties. The Supreme Court Chambers, however; 
has been occupied with what is doubtless a 
bona-fide case. The proprietors of the Boston Theatre 
on the 20th, obtained an injunction temporarily restrain- 
ing the performance of The Exiles at the Broadway 
Theatre, in New York, upon the allegation that plain- 
. tiffs had purchased the manuscript from M. Sardou and 
other French authors, for exclusive representation in 
the United States. The writ was,;made returnable on 











the 4th inst. Meanwhile, however, the plaintiffs, Geo. 
Fawcett Rowe and others, made counter affidavits, and 
the operation of the injunction was suspended for a 
few days, the defendants in the meantime giving 
bonds in 2,500 dols. for any accruing damages. The 
play, therefore, was produced on the 2nd inst. 
A crowded and heartily wi neg audience greeted 
the production of Our Bachelors at the Park Theatre 
on the evening of the 25th ult. This play is adapted 
from the German by Mr. Jos. Bradford. In its original 
dress it is called Weiberfeind (the woman hater). It 
is a thoroughly amusing piece, and the work of 
** Americanisation” has been done, we may say, with 
a vigorous hand. Mr. Stuart Robson and Mr. W. H. 
Crane assume the leading parts, to which their talents 
are admirably adapted. At the Grand Opera House, 
Henry V. was being played to large audiences. Mr. 
Rignold sustains his past reputation in the representa- 
tion of the King, a character which his name is now 
associated. Money, at Wallack’s, is attracting such 
large audiences, that no change is contemplated for 
several weeks. Madame Pappenheim was too ill to 
sing when the mail left. 

The first week of the month was an eventful one at 
Boston. In the first place, Mr. John M’Cullough was 
playing at the Boston Theatre. His former tendency 
to extravagance is now carefully repressed. His imper- 
sonations of Virginius and Othello were remarkable at 
once for vigour and depth of feeling. Then Madame 
Modjeska appeared at the Museum, in Mr. Oxenford’s 
version of Adrienne Lecouvreur. “This lady,” says 
the Home Journal, “is undoubtedly one of the finest 
artists that has ever visited our shores. Let us say, 
then, at the outset, that we must differ from the 
warmest of her admirers, who would claim for her the 
foremost niche in the dramatic temple, the companion 
of Rachel and Ristori. But while denying her this 
eminence, we hasten to add our tribute of admiring 
praise for those other qualities she undoubtedly possesses, 
and which are sure to make a profound impression 
wherever she shall meet with audiences of the requisite 
culture to appreciate and respond to what is noblest 
and best in histrionie art. Foremost among those 
qualities are her fine dramatic intuitions, her culture 
and refinement, and, as the crown of these, that grace 
and charm whose influence is so subtle and pervading, 
but in their qualities so hard to analyse and define— 
attributes of artists trained in Continental schools of 
acting, but so seldom found in our own actors. 
Madame Modjeska speaks English with great fluency 
of expression, and her emphasis is surprisingly correct. 
Doubtless much of her success is due to her personal 
graces, the fascination of her eyes, and the music of her 
utterances. But above this, the spectator is constantly 
impressed by her fine artistic method, modelled in the 
best French schools, and seeking its effects by thought- 
ful, quiet, and refined processes, and not by striking 
and bold colours. Madame Modjeska has, we think, 
the rare power of seeming the character which she for 
the time represents. In the portrayal of love, hatred, 
revenge, despair, she is always strong, effective, and 
what is better, entirely natural. The delicacy and 
ardour of her passion charm us. With her a word, a 
look, a gesture, is often made to express the eloquence 
of sentences. She never startles; she makes but few 
points. Nevertheless her acting is instinct with 
vitality, originality, and refined thought, showing, in 
the completeness of its detail, the perfection to which 
she has brought her polished art. For acting is art, in 
its highest and best form.” 

Mr. Sothern appeared at Charleston on the 23rd ult. 
as Fitzaltamont, in the Crushed Tragedian. “The 
press,” says the Charleston Journal, “ has generally re- 
garded this character as a broad caricature of Count 
Jvhannes, now performing Shakesperean characters in 
New York. The picture could as well have been drawn 
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for McKean Buchanan, for in some of the situations the 
similitudes are very striking. The author has evidently 
intended to satirise a class of professional tragedians, 
some of whom we well remember, and who, fortunately 
for the stage, ‘have fretted their brief hour’ and made 
their exit (we hope) for ever. Coleridge has asserted 
that ‘men of humour are, in some degree, men of 
genius,” and if this dictum is to be the standard by 
which Mr. Sothern’s delineations are to be judged, he 
most assuredly must be considered as possessing genius 
of a high order. His eye, ‘in fine frenzy rolling,’ was 
inimitable ; his facial acting, look, and action were in- 
comparable. His quiet, quaint, and natural manner, 
blended with the change of voice, now soft and dulcet, 
and its sudden transition to stentorian tones, illustrated 
so truthfully this exaggerated portraiture of character, 
as to elicit irrepressible peals of laughter from his entire 
audience. We regard Mr. Sothern as a comedian in 
the full sense of the term, organised as such by nature 
on the finest model of humour, and perfected by the 
highest attainments of art.” 








EN PASSANT. 


+ —— 


T is not improbable that in the course of a few weeks 
the Queen will pay a visit to the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre. From the time the Princess Beatrice gave her an 
account of Diplomacy, we understand her Majesty has more 
than once testified a lively desire to see that play, but has 
not yet finally decided to go. It need hardly be added 
that her Majesty’s re-appearance at a theatre would revive 
many agreeable recollections and give satisfaction to all her 
subjects. 


Berore long we shall be able to see whether one branch 
of the Legislature is or is not disposed to establish a 
State theatre in London. On the House going 
into Committee of Supply on the Civil Service 
Estimates, Class 4, Mr. O’Donnell intends to move 
that “the establishment of a State theatre of Shak- 
sperean drama would be eminently expedient in the 
interest of public culture, and would form the only suitable 
recognition, long since due from the English-speaking 
races to the genius of Shakspere.” 


M. Emite Avucier’s new comedy is in rehearsal at the 
Comédie Frangaise, and will in all probability be produced 
before the end of the present month. The part originally 
intended for the late Madame Emilie Guyon will be 
represented by Mdlle. Agar, an actress not unknown to 
London playgoers. The name of the piece is not yet 
decided upon, and for the convenience of the company it 
has been called ‘ Monsieur Augier.” 


Tue Prince of Wales went to see Les Bourgeois de 
Pontarcy at the Théitre de Vaudeville the week before 
last. Twice did his Royal Highness go behind the scenes, 
once to congratulate M. Sardou, and again to express to 
Mdlle. Delaporte the pleasure he had derived from her 


exquisitely pathetic and dignified performance of Madame 
de Saint André, 


Tue Prince and Princess of Wales went to the Strand 
Theatre last week. 


Herr Waener’s Parsifal will not be produced at 
Bayreuth until 1881. The composer goes to Switzerland 
this summer to finish the work. 


Dunrine a performance of La Morte Civile at the Teatro 
Doria, Genoa, Verdi sent Signor Salvini his photograph, 











with the inscription :—‘“‘To Tommaso Salvini, from his 
admirer, G. Verdi.” 


Mr. Giupert has been as quick to rectify as to perceive 
the shortcomings of the Ne’er-do-Weel. That play, as re- 
constructed and in parts rewritten, will be brought out at 
the Olympic Theatre on the 25th inst., under the title of 
The Vagabond. 


In deference to the Press criticisms on The Governess at 
the Broadway Theatre, New York, of which play we gave 
an account the week before last, Miss Clara Morris decided 
on cutting out an entire act, and will continue to play the 
piece in that form. The action of the drama is by this 
means hastened and rendered more clear. 


It was to a Swedish story by Emilie Carlen that M. 
Sardou is indebted for the idea on which Les Bourgeois de 
Pontarcy is based. A son finds in the desk of his deceased 
father a bundle of letters, which show that the latter had 
kept a second household. ‘‘ Here,” said M. Sardou, as he 
finished a perusal of that book, “here is a piece. The son, 
in order to spare the feelings of his mother, must take the 
blame upon himself, and suffer the more by doing so, 
because his affections are engaged—good ! ” 

M. Sarcey and M. Zola have gone beyond all their 
brother critics in finding fault with the Bowrgeois de Pont- 
arcy, the success of which was recorded in these columns 
the week before last. The Figaro asked the dramatist 
whether he would reply to them in that paper. “Mon 
Dieu, non,” he replied. ‘‘ Why refute objections which 
refute themselves? M. Sarcey advises me to rewrite my 
piece. He admit that its success was croissant, and that 
it charms the audience. What can I desire more? I had 
nearly forgotten M. Zola. He gives me good news: ‘Je 
n’ai pas son estime littéraire.’ ” 


Tue French Academy, it seems, recently took offence 
because M. Sardou has not yet delivered the oration which 
is expected from all members soon after their admission. 
‘‘ Before my election,” he wrote to the learned Forty last 
week, “I had promised M. Deslandes, of the Vaudeville, 
to let him have five acts”—in other words, the whole of 
the Bourgeois de Pontarcy—“ by the month of February. 
I had signed no paper, but had given my word. Now, 
every man who fails to keep his word is dishonoured, and I 
would not render myself unworthy to sit among honour- 
able men by failing to keep mine. Moreover, I said to 
myself, ‘The subject I am treating is of a lofty nature. 
The play is for a literary theatre, where the Feuillets, the 
Augier, and the Dumases have gathered the most enviable 
leaves in their chaplets. If my work should add to my 
reputation the Academy will be only the more pleased to 
receive me, and I shall furnish yet another proof that it 
knows whom to choose for its members. What wasI to 
do—abandon the Vaudeville or put off my speech at the 
Academy? To give my best attention to my comedy and 
to my discours at the same time was beyond my power ; 
consequently, I took the latter of the two courses I have 
indicated.” Truly a well-turned letter, M. Sardou ; not 
unworthy of M. de Voltaire himself, 


, Reavers of a memoir of Mr. Irving in the September 
number of the Dublin University Magazine may remember 
that he was educated by a Dr. Pinches. For Mr. Charles 


Pinches, a son of this Dr. Pinches, Mr. Irving, it is under- 
stood, conceived a warm regard, and the friendship which 
sprang up between them was sincere and lasting. One 
afternoon last September, in the course of a conversation- 
with Mr. Blanchard in Charles Dickens’ library at Gadshill, 
Charles Pinches spoke of his friend’s intention to appear as 
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Louis XI. “Irving,” he said, “studied that character at 
my father’s school. I feel sure that when he plays it one 
of his most ambitious dreams will be realized, and when I 
see him in it one of my dearest wishes will be accom- 
plished.” Not many hours before Mr. Irving made his 
first appearance in the character, Charles Pinckes, who was 
only thirty-six years of age, died at the Falcon Hotel, 
Gravesend, from heart disease. 


* ARE you, or one, and which of you;” or, “did you, 
or one, and which of you,” is not the pleasantest way in 
the world to commence a question. Lately we received 
half-a-dozen, technically termed, interrogatories, phrased 
more or less after that fashion by the Solicitors of Messrs. 
Farnie and Reece, who, it will be remembered, have taken 
proceedings against this journal for libel in respect of an 
article in it on their “new” drama Hester Gray. An ap- 
plication was made to Mr. Justice Field in Chambers by 
Counsel (Mr. A. J. Flaxman) to strike them out as irrele- 
vant, or, otherwise, objectionable; and struck out they all 
were by the learned Judge. Messrs. Farnie and Reece 
allege themselves to have been libelled by us, and we desire 
nothing so heartily as the verdict of the jury upon our 
conduct. 


THE dinner in honour of Mr. Chatterton was held last 
week at Willis’s Rooms, Lord William Pitt Lennox pre- 
sided, and the company included Mr. Hollingshead, Mr. 
E. 8. Dallas, Mr. Terry, Mrs. Mellon, Carl Rosa, Mr. 
Blanchard, Mrs. Manders, Mr. Gruneisen, Mr. and Mrs. 
Billington, Miss Stuart, Mr. Howe, Sir George Armytage, 
Mr. Arthur Swanborough, Mr. Arthur Stirling, Mr. Luigi 
Lablache, Mr. Forrester, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Paul Meritt, 
Mr. Cormack, and Mr. Wilson Barrett. The chairman, in 
proposing the principal toast, said that during the seven 
years of his lease, Mr. Chatterton had paid £45,500 rent, 
and the other expenses amounted to upwards of £200,000. 
Therefore, the lessee had to take nearly a quarter of a 
million of money before he could reap any profit, and the 
man who had incurred so great a responsibility, and had 
managed the theatre in the way he had done, was entitled 
to the thanks of the public. Mr. Chatterton made a 
graceful speech in reply. The last toast, as usual, was 
the health of the ladies—“the only true aristocracy,” 
said the chairman, “in the world; who rule without 
laws, decide without appeal, judge without jury, and—are 
never in the wrong.” ’ 


Tue friendly interest manifested by Mrs. Charles Kean 
in the revival at the Lyceum Theatre of Louis XJ., reminds 
us by force of contrast of a well-known passage in stage 
history. Edmund Kean appeared in 1815 as Abel Drugger, 
a character in which Garrick’s powers as a low comedian 
were displayed to the best advantage. “My dear sir,” 
wrote Mrs. Garrick to the young tragedian, “ You can’t 
play Abel Drugger. Yours, Eva Garrick.” “I know it,” 
was the brief but courteous rep!y. The old lady was 
evidently getting jealous of the great little man, who by 
almost general consent had gone beyond Garrick in the 
representation of Shakspere, and who here seemed to be 
challenging comparisons with him in the field of broad 
humour itself. Certain it is that, despite Kean’s modest 
estimate of the impersonation, his Abel Drugger was 
exceedingly amusing. ‘The critics were unanimous in 


praising it. The most able of all, Hazlitt, wrote in the 
Morning Chronicle :—‘ Mr, Kean’s Abel is an exquisite 
piece of ludicrous naiveté. The first word he uttered, 
‘Sure,’ drew bursts of laughter and applause. The mixture 
of simplicity and cunning in the character could not have 
been given with a more whimsical effect. The battle 








between him and Face was irresistible.” In deference, 
however, to Mrs. Garrick, for whom he had a great respect, 
Kean abandoned the character, though not without firing a 
shot. “Could Garrick sing?” he asked her. “ Sing? no.” 
“ Well, then, I have at least one advantage over him, for I 
can.” 

Tue last rehearsal of Joseph Balsamo took place on 
Saturday evening. The fifth tableau, representing the 
fearful accidents which occurred at the Place Louis 
Quinze, on the day of the marriage of Marie Antoinette, 
was so realistic that many of the audience rose in alarm, 
and it has been judged advisable, in order to prevent a 
panic, to make a public assurance that no danger is to be 
feared. 


“For the words of Truth are simple.” So said one 
Seneca. And what says Truth? “There is not one 
civilised country in the habitable globe where the theatrical 
taste is so thoroughly debased as England, and there is no 
town in England where the taste is lower than London. 
One of the reasons for this is that those who deplore the 
present condition of the stage protest by keeping aloof 
from theatres, instead of seeking to reform it by supporting 
those managers who are quite ready to aid in the task if 
only they are supported.” Evidently, the Queen’s Theatre 
is not doing well. If there be no town in England where 
the theatrical “taste is lower than in London,” the pro- 
prietor of Truth did not pay himself a compliment when he 
elected to cater for it. Or is it his excuse that he has only 
discovered this amazing fact since he became the manager 
of a theatre, from which, with commendable judgment, 
people “keep aloof”? Off the horns of which dilemma 
Truthful Tommy may be left to wriggle. 


Wuy should people complain of being removed from the 
“auditorium” of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre? Mr. 
and Mrs. Bancroft have turned out some of the best actors 
and actresses of the day. 


Tae firm of Farce and Reenie was represented at the 
late Dramatic Author’s Conference by the latter. What 
means this unwonted modesty on the part of Mr. Farce ? 
Is he at last awake to the fact that by no stretch of the 
imagination can he be considered a dramatic author? Or 
did the promoters of the meeting omit to invite him? 


Miss Mary Anperson has decided to abandon the réle 
of Ion, the Greek youth, because she objects to appear in 
male attire. Ion, therefore, may now be regarded as an 
abandoned character. 


Pirr Lennox, indeed! After that flowery spirit about the 
ladies at the Chatterton benefit he should be re-named, 
Gal-lery Lennox. 

“ My own opinion is, that May is the most delightful 
month of the year,” once said a smart youth to a theatrical 
manager. ‘“ Yes,” replied the latter, “it is—when it 
rains.” 

‘Tr is not for gin-sling and sherry-cobbler that man is to 
live,” said Sydney Smith; and it has been truly observed 
by a writer as far-seeing if not as celebrated, that “life is 
not all beer and skittles,” yet an eminent actor, in the 
teeth of these authorities, declared some nights ago, “ that 
every night for the remainder of his life he should like to 
do nothing but ‘ play.’” 

Punch, parodying M. Benedetti, represents Lord Beacons- 
field as a sword swallower. Nothing more appropriate, as 
Mr. Disraeli, the noble lord, swallowed his s-words on 
many occasions. 


Tue Sporting and Dramatic News tells us “ no. changes 


' have taken place at the principal West-end theatres. Mrs. 
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Rousby continues her starring engagement at the Standard.” 
Our contemporary appears to be as puzzled about the 
whereabouts of the West-end as the ancients were as to the 
position of Ultima Thule. 


Exrract from Truth :—‘ The policy of the University 
(Oxford) is to forbid during Term-time anything of the 
nature of dramatic performances.” Mr. Charles Mathews 
appeared at Oxford on the 7th and 8th insts, in My Awful 
Dad. 


Any piece in which Madame Selina Dolaro plays goes 
like clockwork ; so much so, that habitués of the Alhambra 
call the young lady Tick Dolaro. 


Mr. Leas, the great Brighton wag, calls Mr. Mortimer’s 
Little Cricket—child’s play. 

At the Dramatic Authors’ Conference, Mr. John 
Hollingshead said that when he proposed a scheme eighteen 
years ago he was nearly put out by a gentleman who is 
dead. Mr. Hollingshead is daily put out by gentlemen 
who are dead— Dead-heads. 


Says a contemporary: “ Miss Wallis is coining money 
in the country.” Smashing criticism. Does it mean that 
Miss Wallis is “ making a mint?” 

Who is the dramatic critic of Fun ? From his plentiful 
use of Italics he should be a “ rum-un.” 


One notice of La Belle Helene complains that Paris is in 
need of fire. Of course it is, and nothing is more difficult 
or expensive to get in the queen of cities. 


“ WHo was at the Dramatic Authors’ Conference ?” 
asked a manager of one who was present. ‘Oh, Tag and 
Rag,” was the answer. ‘ But how about Bobtail?” . “Oh 
he was conspicuous by his absence.” Now, who is Bob- 
tail ? 

THERE is in the provinces an actor named Day, who is 
so pugnacious that he goes by the name of Boxing Day. 


Mr. “Ciaupe Tempiar,” the part-author of A Scar on 
the Wrist, is, we understand, Mr. John William Gustavus 
Leo Daugars, of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law. He 
has gained a prize from the Council of Legal Education for 
proficiency in Roman Civil Law. 


An American humorist has parodied the drama Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, under the title Aunt Betsy’s Bussin’. 


Arter Money at the Olympic—TZhe Vagabond. That 
is what vagabonds are usually after, but seldom succeed in 
obtaining. ollestones gather no moss. 


THe management of the Folly finds it necessary to 
announce of Les Cloches de Corneville “that there is nothing 
in action, dialogue, or costume to offend the most fastidious 
taste.” The names of the authors of the libretto are wisely 
suppressed. 


GranDMAMMA tells one of her correspondents—“ There 
is no book which will teach you all you want to know.” 
Would that there were such a book! Grannie should have 
a copy at once, though, if it contained all that Grannie does 
not know, the expense would be somewhat fabulous. 


A Campen-TownITE writes, that at the Park Theatre 
Miss Hudspeth, as the Colleen Bawn, has been Eily 
successful, 


A MAN-FIsH is advertised. What is a man-fish ? 
Dory? 
An American actress in Boston says Mr. Edwin Booth 


is the most agreeable man on the stage to play with. He 
doesn’t swear even at rehearsals. 


A John 





On the last performance of the pantomime at the Theatre 
Royal, Bradford, Mrs. Rice, the wife of the lessee, was 
presented by the company with a silver-mounted dressing- 
case. Is it favour the company want to curry with Rice? 
The house on the occasion was crammed. A regular 
“ packing ” case. 


FREQUENTLY indeed a Day of Tears—The Rent Day. 


Tue London correspondent of the Vew York Times 
says :—‘TI met Herr Neville, a famous German actor, the 
other night. He is a dark, thick-set, black-haired, en- 
thusiastic man, far more like an Italian than a German. 
He was telling wonderful stories of the Ducal Theatre at 
Meiningen, in Germany. Herr Neville has played in 
nearly every part of the world. I was surprised to hear him 
say that the finest theatre he has ever seen is in Poland. 
They have only one, and they have made it perfect. The 
distinguished artist brought letters from German and other 
Princesses to the Princess of Wales, and to other supposed 
great patrons of the drama in England. He was not a little 
astonished to find that untitled commoners in London have 
far more influence in regard to art than the Royal family, 
though the patronage of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
if directed to the encouragement of the highest order of 
dramatic work, would be of inestimable value. Herr 
Neville is a lion in society, and on close terms of friend- 
ship, evidently, with Henry Irving.” 

“‘Mapame ETetkA GersTER is enormously successful 
in Russia, The stage is covered with magnificent bouquets 
nightly, whenever she appears, and in Moscow it took six 
scene-shifters and two other men to bring them to her 
lodgings.” The Russian winter flowers must be those that 
Coleridge mentioned—‘ Flowers that skirt the eternal 
frost.” 

Tue Amateur Pantomime has again been played, this 
time at Brighton. The cast was nearly the same as at the 
Gaiety on the 13th February, but was reserved for the 
second performance to give Mr. Stuart Wortley a chance 
of distinguishing himself—a chance which he turned to 
excellent account. 


La FrANcE Poktique et Musicate is the name of a 
society which has just been founded in Paris, under the 
presidency of M. Victor Hugo. 


Mr. Byron is writing a new and original comedy for 
Mr. Charles Wyndham. 


Mr. Artur SuLiivan has returned to London from 
Nice, with his health thoroughly restored. 


THE Musical World states that the Brussels Conservatory 
have presented Miss Minnie Hauck with a gold medal, 
bearing her name, and struck expressly in her honour. 


Mr. Harotp Bateman, youngest son of the late Mr. 
H. L. Bateman, died in New York on the 20th ult., aged 
twenty-nine. 


THE Italian Opera season will, as usual, commence in 
April, at Covent Garden on the 2nd, and Her Majesty’s on 
the 20th. Very attractive programmes, we have reason to 
believe, will be put forward at each house, 


THERE is to be a performance very shortly for the benefit 
of Mrs. Alfred Mellon, and yesterday afternoon a meeting 
was held at the Knight’s Club, in furtherance of the 
project. The subscription-list is already very long, but, if 
merit has its due, will be considerably longer before it is 
closed. 


WE thoroughly endorse Mr. Sampson Low’s remark, 
that the amount—£270—subscribed at the annual dinner 
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of the Dramatic, Equestrian, and Musical Sick Fund “ was 
not so large as it should be.” Mr. Low’s offer to be one of 
ten to subscribe another hundred guineas did not meet with 
a ready—if indeed with any—response. Perhaps those 
present resented the rebuke, and looked upon Mr. Low as a 
lineal descendent of Pope’s friend of that name with the 
“untutored mind.” 


A THEATRICAL contemporary makes some just remarks 
about the anomalous state of the laws affecting London 
theatres, more especially with reference to performances on 
Ash Wednesday. Then it proceeds to say that Mr. Toole, 
wise in his generation, gave three entertainments that day 
at Brighton, and concludes by remarking “that this com- 
pulsory absence from the boards enables a hard-worked body 
of public servants to enjoy at least one day’s respite from 
their arduous duties.” Mr. Toole to wit. 


A Scar on the Wrist would bear what Mr. Gilbert calls 
“reconstruction and rewriting,” and then might be called 
by its authors “‘ A Spot on the Reputation.” 


A RumouR to which we gave currency last week has 
proved correct. Mr. Charles Kelly is about to leave the 
Court Theatre. His accomplished wife, however, remains 
in the company, and will appear as Miss Primrose in 
Mr, Willis’s adaptation of the Vicar of Wakefield. It is 
not unlikely that at Easter Mr. Kelly will migrate to the 
Globe. We hope that the quotation from Henry VIII. 
will not be the result—“ The great Toole come to Court.” 


TuHoucH the popularity of the Spectre Knight at the 
Opera Comique is by no means exhausted yet, it will very 
shortly be replaced by another comic opera by Mr. Gilbert 
and Mr. Arthur Sullivan. 


Berore long Mrs. Boucicault will appear at the Olympic 
Theatre in a drama written by Mr. Tom Taylor. 


Doubleday’s Will is the title of a new first part announced 
to be produced at St. George’s Hall, on Monday, March 25th. 
Mr. F. C. Burnand is the author of the piece, and Mr. King. 
Hall supplies the music. The Happy Bungalow and Answer 
Paid will be withdrawn, and Mr. Corney Grain’s new sketch, 
In a Country House, will conclude the programme. 


Miss BLancHe Henri and Mr. F. H. Macklin will appear 
at St. George’s Hall on the 23rd inst. in the new comedy- 
drama by Mr. Dilley. 


“* ENGAGED” has proved so successful at Liverpool that 
the company will pay a return visit to that town in June. 
On the 8th inst. a dinner was given to Mr. Honey at the 
Union Hotel. 


MapameE Doxaro has made arrangements to appear at 
Manchester in a new opera by Mr. Cellier. 

Tue English right of Les Bourgeois de Pontarcy has 
been purchased by M. Mayer, and the American right by 
Mr. French. 


A portion of the Folies Dramatiques was opened to 
the public gratis, on Saturday night, in celebration of the 
300th night of the Cloches de Corneville. 

M. Pavut DesHayYer is very ill. 

M. Nicor, the tenor, has been ordered by his doctor to 
take rest, and the promised revival at the Opéra Comique 
of L’ Etoile du Nord is accordingly postponed. 


Mapame Tuéo is now playing at Brussels, 


A Waenerian Association, called the Order of the Holy 
Grail, has been established at Munich. 


M. Hatanzier has been to Turin to hear a lady in Le 
Roi de Lahore. 








Tonnhavser was lately produced at Moscow, but without 
success. 3 


A NEw ballet, Asmodeo, by Signor Pulini, is in rehearsal 
at the Teatro Balbo, Turin. 


A NEw tragedy, by Herr Julius Grosse, entitled Tiberius 
was produced on the 4th inst., at the Berlin Royal Play- 
house ; and on the following day the National Theatre gave 
a very successful performance of the Antigone of Sophocles. 


In Madrid the Teatro Espajiol gave a gala performance 
last Sunday in celebration of the conclusion of peace in 
Cuba. A triumphal march was played by the band of the 
2nd Engineers; then followed a performance of Seiior 
Echegarry’s sombre drama, En el pilar y en la cruz, recently 
noticed in our columns. The programme concluded with 
the recital of some verses written in honour of the 
occasion. 


THE production of Diplomacy at Wallack’s Theatre, New 
York, has been postponed in consequence of the illness of 
the Henri Beauclerc, Mr. Wallack. Mr. Montague is to be 
the Julian. 


Tue Celebrated Case, at the Union Square Theatre, New 
York, promises to hold the boards during the remainder of 
the season. The management are netting from 500 to 800 
dollars a night. 


Tr is said that Mr. John T, Raymond has already paid 
Mark Twain 100,000 dols. for thé privilege of performing 
The Gilded Age. 


Tue tragedian Aibischer is said to be organising a com- 
pany whose abilities are no less conspicuous than his own, 
to re-open Emerson’s Opera House with a series of Shak- 
sperean plays. 


Mr. McKee Rankin and wife purchased The Danites of 
Joaquin Miller for 5,200 dols., and lately refused an offer of 
20,000 dols. for the play. Mr. Rankin believes there are 
‘ millions in it.” 


Mr. aND Mrs. CHanrrav, with Mr. Clifton W. Tay- 
leure, come to London next summer. 


Mr. Georce Fawcett Rows, with his wife, will appear 
at the Boston Museum at the conclusion of Mrs. Lawrence 
Barrett’s coming engagement, in a new piece, which he 
believes to be better than the Geneva Cross. Let us hope 
that it will be better than Brass, at any rate. 


M. Crprico has been playing in Brooklyn in Fates and 
Furies, now christened Honour ; or, the Fate of an Artist. 


Miss Marie Wainwricut does not support. Mr. 
McCullough in Boston, but is announced for a part in A 
Celebrated Case in St. Louis on the 18th. 


Four weeks ago was given the sixty-seventh and last 
performance of The Exiles at the Boston Theatre. During 
its nine weeks’ run the attendance has aggregated 190,000. 


Mr. R. E. J. Mizes has gained a verdict in the Cin- 
cinnatti Supreme Court of 40,000 dols. against Mr. P. T. 
Barnum, Mr. W. ©. Coup, and others. The suit was for 
libel in connection with circus affairs. 


Tur Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia, will be fifty years 
old next October. 

AccorpinG to the latest advices Mr. Edwin Booth was 
in Brooklyn, Mr. Fechter in Syracuse, Miss Maggie 
Mitchell in Washington, Mr. John 8S. Clarke in Philadel- 
phia, Miss Pauline Markham in Pittsburg, Mr. Boucicault 
in The Shaughraun in Baltimore, Mr, John T. Raymond 
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in Hartford, the Florences in Columbus, Madame Janaus- 
chek in Chicago, and the Kellogg-Cary-Roze Opera Troupe 
in St, Louis. 








THE PROPOSED NATIONAL THEATRE. 
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LTHOUGH, for various reasons, the establishment 
of a State-supported theatre is probably a long 
way off, and can only be attained by persistent advocacy 
on the part of those who desire it, there are not wanting 
indications that the subject has of late taken a hold upon 
the public mind very different from any which it had 
hitherto secured. In the first place, the desirability of 
such an institution is now discussed seriously, albeit not 
always with favourable results, in quarters where it was 
once pooh-poohed with contemptuous neglect. The 
preliminary stage of thoughtless ridicule has been 
passed, and it may fairly be considered that, as the 
scheme has now got well into the second stage, that of 
argument, it promises to attain the final goal of accept- 
ance. 
theatre are nowadays admitted as matters fit for debate 
in other than Utopian circles; and we may rest assured 
that any definite proposal for making an experiment in 
this direction would receive a general support which 
would have been utterly denied to it a very few years 
ago. 
It is very clear that whatever is to be done in the 
way of a Government subvention must be sanctioned 
by Parliament, and thus it is with peculiar satisfaction 
that we note two signs of the times which show that 
legislators are having their attention called to the sub- 
ject. In the first place we find, as was stated in the 
last issue of this paper, that a statesman of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s intellectual eminence and political mark looks 
upon the movement, if not with direct favour, at any 
rate with indirect encouragement. It will be recollected 
that in the course of a letter to the Editor of The Theatre, 
Mr. Gladstone observed, “I have always thought that 
there are strong arguments—among them some which 
may be drawn from the existence of institutions like 
the Royal Academy—to show that the Drama requires, 
in order to its prosperity, some great centre of attrac- 
tion and elevation.” Without in any way unduly 
straining the purport of these words, which are of 
necessity judiciously guarded and indefinite, we may 
yet conclude, that the ex-leader of her Majesty’s 
Opposition would be willing to support any scheme 
partially based upon the model which he suggests for 
the provision of the “ great centre of elevation ” which 
he deems requisite to the prosperity of the Drama. 
Following close upon the heels of Mr. Gladstone’s 
expression of opinion we have a motion promised in 
the House of Commons to the effect, “that the 
establishment of a State theatre of Shaksperean drama 
would be eminently expedient in the interest of 
public culture, and would form the only suitable re- 
cognition, long since due from the English-speaking 
races, to the genius of Spakspere.” This motion is to 
be made by Mr. O’Donnell on the House going into 
Committee of Supply on the Civil Service Estimates 
Class IV. 

We need scarcely say which of these two steps towards 
the accomplishment of the end which we have so often 
urged, we value the more. A Home Rule member who 
is decidedly unpopular with the House, and is in con- 
sequence of his bygone feats of debate not unnaturally 
suspected of sinister motives in most of his parliamen- 
tary proceedings, is about the most dangerous advocate 
whom any cause could have. Mr. O’Donnell is, doubt- 
less, capable of speaking all night upon his motion if he 
thought that his doing so would help Home Rule, and he 


Both the means and the end of a State-assisted ° 





is sufficiently able to bring forward some ingenious argu- 
ments in aid of any theory which he may take it into his 
head to broach; but from no point of view is he the 
man to do any substantial service towards the estab- 
lishment of a State theatre. Even, however, if we leave 
out of the question the honourable member’s own influ- 
ence upon the matterwhich he has taken in hand, we have 
to express our dissent from more than one of the terms 
of his proposal. Unless the motion is to admit of an 
easy reply in the negative, it should be shorn of its 
special allusion to Shakspere, who surely needs no 
further national recognition than is to be found in 
every library in the kingdom. Moreover, the “ interests 
of public culture ”—and what interest could possibly be 
larger and more vitally important to our intellectual 
and moral well-being—must suffer from being after 
this fashion made to run in harness with the “ national 
memorial” hobby.- The greater includes the less; and 
Shakspere would, we may be sure, have been the first to 
protest against the doctrine that the Drama was 
to be nationally encouraged, not for its own 
sake, but as a “suitable recognition” of the 
genius of an individual. The memory of Shakspere 
would doubtless be honoured in the honour bestowed by 
his fellow-countrymen upon the Drama which he has 
caused to rank so high in the literature of Europe ; 
but so, too, would be the memory of Massinger, of 
Ford, of Beaumont, and Fletcher, of Goldsmith, and 
Congreve, and Sheridan, and all the rest of the names 
in the great and glorious roll. Again, it is doubtful 
whether the State, even if it were so inclined, would be 
justified in establishing a theatre specifically for the 
performance of the plays of any one author. The idea 
of any such restrictions as in here implied would, it is 
needless to point out, be opposed to all the principles 
of sound art. The system would react unfavourably 
upon the players, would inevitably weary the public, 
and would thus fail to accomplish any of its desiderated 
objects. 

Mr. O’Donnell’s proposition, as it stands, scarcely 
demands or deserves serious discussion, and it is difficult 
to regret that the cause in which it is nominally brought 
forward should be prejudiced by such premature and ill- 
advised advocacy. The question of subvention both in 
the abstract and in practical detail was fully discussed 
in these columns a few months since. The French 
system was elaborately analysed, and its working was 
exhaustively treated. To the facts and arguments then 
brought forward we have nothing now to add. Our 
belief is that there should be a State theatre, but only 
one, and that its grand object should be the provision 
of a national home for the national Drama, where 
dramatic art could be taught, and fostered, and pre- 
sented without any primary reference to the commercial 
question of pounds, shillings, and pence. That there 
are difficulties in the way of realising this lofty ideal 
we do not doubt; there are difficulties in the way of 
most achievements which are worthy of success. Nor 
do we deny that there may be conscientious objections 
to any such scheme, on the part of those who disbelieve 
in the usefulness of Government interference in any 
field where private enterprise has proved itself 
capable of obeying the laws of supply and demand, 
and who regard it in the light of the cork 
used by the inexpert swimmer and discarded by his 
more skilful brother. But with such an example as 
that of the Théatre Francais before us, and with the 
parallel instance in the Royal Academy referred to by 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone, we should be rash indeed if we 
did not believe the experiment worth trying, for a time 
at all events, at the expense of a few paltry thousands, 
which the nation would never miss. When we find 


that the wealthy noblemen and gentlemen who now-a- 
days “run” theatres foramusement, just as they would 
keep race-horses or yachts, are willing to endow the 
Drama for the benefit of the nation, then we shall con- 
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sider further effort in this direction to be superfluous. 
Till then, we shall continue to hold that, in declining 
to aid the foundation of a national theatre, we and our 
statesmen are neglecting a valuable agency of national 
culture, and the advancement and elevation of a noble 
art. 





THE DRAMATIC AUTHORS’ SOCIETY. 


—+e— 


"TOR some time it has been evident that if the 
Dramatic Authors’ Society is to attain the ends 

for which it was established a radical alteration in its 
policy must be made. During the last half-century a 
great change has come over the conditions under which 
theatrical business generally is carried on. Formerly 
each theatre in the country possessed a stock company, 
-and from these companies the ranks of the profession 
in London were recruited as necessity arose. Now, 
however, the case is very different. The stock com- 
panies may be said to have disappeared; the country 
theatres, as a rule, are in the possession of companies 
organised in London for the representation of a piece 
which has succeeded in London. The regulations 
hitherto adopted by the Dramatic Authors’ Society were 
made when the old system was pursued, and are of as 

much use to dramatic authors of the present day as 

the once efficacious cross-bow would be to a soldier 

in modern warfare. In other words, the arrangements 

now in force, even after due allowance has been made 

for the expense and risk involved in theatrical enter- 

prise, do not in many cases secure to the dramatic 

author an adequate return for the work of his brain, 

and, there can be no doubt, needlessly interfere with his 

freedom of action. The result is that he is reluctant to 

join the Society, which, instead of being a powerful 
institution for the protection of the brotherhood, seems 

very often to have the contrary effect. In these circum- 

stances Mr. Paul Meritt has reduced to form a scheme 

designed to meet the difficulty we have indicated. He 

proposes that a system of classification and tariff shall 

be substituted for assessments. By classification he 

means that the committee of the Society shall pub- 

lish periodically a list in which every licensed place 

of amusement in the kingdom shall appear in one of say 

five classes, with an extra or separate class for amateurs 

By a system of tariff he means that every member of 

the Society shall have the right to place upon the 

price-list, to be printed and issued from time to time 

by the Society, such piece or pieces as he pleases—-and 

only such as he may please—at a fixed nightly fee, 

on a percentage of the receipts, or on special sharing 

terms, to be fixed for the author himself. In so doing 

he shall not be bound by any maximum or 

minimum restrictions whatever. He may ask £1,000 

per night, or he may take half-a-crown. The 

author shall have the power, by making a marginal 

note under the head of “ Remarks,” to prohibit the 

performance of his play and plays in town only, in 

country only, or in any particular theatre in town or 

country. In fact, he shall be at liberty to do exactly 

what he pleases with his own. But after an author has 

fixed his terms for any piece which he may have placed 

upon the list, the piece shall remain on the list on the 

terms fixed until a reissue of the list be made by the 

Society. Of such reissue the author shall have due 

notice, and have ample opportunity to revise his scale 

of charges if he please. If, however, an author should 

wish to remove any particular piece entirely from the 

list, it shall be competent for him to do so by giving the 
secretary three weeks’ notice of his intention so to do. 
A licence to play the pieces on the Dramatic Authors’ 
Society’s list on the terms named in the tariff shall be 
granted at the discretion of the Committee to any 








responsible person holding a dramatic licence, or being 
the manager of a bond-fide travelling company, on his 
signing a contract to supply the Society weekly with 
all bills and all fees incurred, under a penalty, which 
penalty shall be exacted and the licence withdrawn on 
non-compliance. No person shall be permitted to 
play the pieces on the list unless he shall hold such 
licence, except only when he has paid the fees 
demanded in advance and received a receipt from 
the Secretary, which shall act as a special licence 
for the representation of the particular piece or 
pieces paid for, and expressly named on the receipt. 
These propositions, with a few trifling matters of 
detail, form the bases of the scheme on which it is 
suggested that the working of the Dramatic Authors’ 
Society should be remodelled. It is not only intended 
for the material benefit of the author, but for the 
real convenience of the honest manager, for it will 
enable the latter to put into his weekly list of expenses 
precisely what he incurs for fees, and to remit them 
then and there. On the other hand, it will enable the 
former to draw, if he so please, a cheque weekly from 
the Society, knowing exactly what is due to him, and, 
better still, receiving it, instead of having to wait, as 
he often has now at the Dramatic Authors’ Society, a 
whole year from the time of representation before he 
receiyes his money, or has the remotest idea what 
his proportion of the assessment is likely to amount to. 
Mr. Meritt’s scheme was submitted last week to a 
meeting of dramatic authors, at which Mr. Gilbert, Mr. 
Byron, Mr. Marshall, Mr. Tom Taylor, Mr. Hollings- 
head, Mr. Burnand, Mr. Webster, Mr. Palgrave Simp- 
son, Mr. Wigan, Mr. Aidé, Mr. Arthur 4 Beckett, Mr. 
Sketchley, Mr. Dubourg, Mr. Reece, Mr. Becher, Mr. 
Grundy and others were present. In the course of the 
conference that followed, Mr. Marshall asked whether it 
was proposed to apply their scheme to America at all. 
The great difficulty was with regard to America ; but 
he saw no reason why the Dramatic Authors’ Society 
should not have one or two recognised agents in 
America. At present the state of matters was most 
annoying. They complied with every requirement of 
the American law, and did not have their pieces 
printed. If they did not have their pieces printed 
they could claim those pieces in the courts. 
If a manager registered the piece, and said he 
wrote it, what was to be done in that case but to pro- 
secute, for which you would have to find a lot of money. 
If the authors joined together and met with some 
honest man in America to collect their fees for them he 
thought the scheme might be extended to America. 


Mr. Burnand said there was not the slightest difficulty: 


about it either in America or in the colonies, Even- 
tually, on the motion of Mr. Burnand, seconded by 
Mr. Reece, the scheme was adopted, and very shortly 
it will be submitted to a general meeting 
of the Society. Before the proceedings closed 
it came out that the idea was not new. Mr. 
Gilbert said he proposed it five years ago, and 
“was howled at.” “ Eighteen years ago,” added Mr. 
Hollingshead, “I suggested this thing, and was nearly 
put out of the room by a gentleman now deceased.” 
That the scheme will be adopted by the Society there 
can be little doubt, and as the majority of theatre 
managers do not approve of the existing regulations 
it seems likely that a policy acceptable to both parties 
will in future be adopted by the Society. 





BALSAMO. 


+o ——— 


fee production of a dramatic version by the late 
M. Alexandre Dumas of his romance of Joseph 
Balsamo has naturally served to redirect attention to 
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the accomplished adventurer who figured so prominently 
in French society on the eve of the Great Revolution. 
The book has found more readers than ever, and some 
of the theatrical critics, in view of the performance of 
the play, have, as in duty bound, taken considerable 
pains to correct many misapprehensions which still 
exist as to the career and character of the hero. Early 
in 1875, it should be stated, Cagliostro, as Balsamo 
then styled himself, arrived in Paris amidst a loud 
flourish of trumpets. According to his own statements, 
he could cure almost every disease, transmute base 
metals into gold, bring spirits from the other 
world, render himself invisible, traverse the earth 
with the rapidity of thought, and do other wonder- 
ful things. He was the restorer of Egyptian free- 
masonry, the founder of a new philosophy. Though 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette regarded him as an 
impostor, and though the doctrines of the Encyclo- 
pedists were exceedingly popular, his success exceeded 
his most sanguine hopes. He became the object of 
general attention in Paris. Nothing was talked of but 
his miracles, the unbounded wealth he was supposed to 
possess, the astounding cures which—thanks in many 
cases to the influence of imagination in the patients— 
he effected. “For him,” writes Fleury, “literature, 
the drama, and other subjects of general interest were 
forgotten.” His house in the Rue Sainte Claude 
was thronged with men and women of high birth, 
especially when he undertook to call the ghosts 
of illustrious dead from the grave. “ Fine 
ladies,” we are told, “supped with the shade of 
Lucretius; military officers discussed the art of war 
with Alexander and Cesar; advocates and counsellors 
argued legal points with the ghost of Cicero.” In all 
this deception he was materially aided by his wife, who 
had left her native city, Rome, to follow him, and who 
was said to be a pattern of conjugal fidelity. The affair 
of the diamond necklace put an end to this pros- 
perity. Though acquitted of the charges brought 
against him, he was ordered to leave the capital, and 
four years afterwards he died a prisoner in the 
Castle of St. Angelo. The story of his life 
has never been accurately told, and in the absence of 
anything like a trustworthy biography the most curious 
misapprehensions have arisen. Everybody knows that 
M. Dumas simply misrepresented history to suit his 
purpose as a romance writer when he dated the com- 
mencement of Cagliostro’s famous career in Paris as far 
back as 1770, but many will be surprised to hear that 
Goethe’s tale of Cagliostro abandoning the beautiful 
Leonora to a German prince in 1773 is entirely without 


‘foundation, and by way of disproving that tale we 


cannot do better than give the substance of a docu- 
ment still preserved in the national archives. Early in 
1773, Balsamo, then poor and unknown, was living ina 
low quarter of Paris, when his wife left him to become 
the mistress of a M. Duplessis. The husband made a 
formal complaint to the police, and Madame Balsamo 
was arrested at a house in the Rue Saint Honoré, near 
the Marché des Quinze Vingts, on the lst of February. 
The fair prisoner confessed that M. Duplessis had won 
her affections, but before long she was induced to 
return to her husband. In the police-register, Balsamo 
is said to be an artist, and is described in these terms :— 
“ Petit, trés noir, le nez ecrasé, et d’une laide figure, 
ayant cependant des yeux vifs.” A few more docu- 
ments like this would be very welcome, especially 
to the dramatic critics of Paris at the present 
moment. 

In the height of his prosperity in Paris Cagliostro 
realised a large sum by “evoking ghosts of celebrated 
personages of past ages.” On one occasion the spirit 
called upon to appear was that of D’Alembert, and 
from materials supplied by one of the spectators, a 
Lady Mantz, the actor Fleury has given a graphic 
description of the scene in his Memovres. “For the 








reception of the spectators, who were distinguished 
by the more dignified appellation of: guests, arm-chairs 
were arranged along the wall of the apartment, on the 
east side. This latter point was essential. On the 
west side, the Grand Copt, the title assumed by 
Cagliostro when in the exercise of his mysteries, 
placed the chair destined for the reception of 
d’Alembert. An iron chain, hung within arm’s length 
of the spectators, kept them at a distance from the 
apparition. There was a little deviation from the 
time which tradition has fixed for the wandering of 
ghosts, three o’clock in the morning being ‘the hour 
chosen by Cagliostro for the evocation of his spirits. 
About three o’clock, then, an order was heard for the 
removal from the scene of mystery of cats, dogs, 
horses, and birds, should any be near. In the lapse 
of a few seconds, another command ordained that none 
but free men should remain in the apartment ; 
the servants were accordingly dismissed. These cere- 
monies ended, a profound silence succeeded, and the 
lights were suddenly extinguished. The same voice, but 
now in a louder and more authoritative tone, ordered 
the guests to shake the iron chain. They obeyed; but 
no sooner had they touched it than a strange, inde- 
scribable emotion pervaded their whole frames. The 
clock slowly struck three; and during each prolonged 
vibration of the bell, a flash, sudden and transi- 
tory as lightning, illumined the apartment. During 
the flash which succeeded the first, the word 
‘ Philosophy ’ was seen in legible characters above 
the empty arm-chair reserved for D’Alembert. 
In another moment all was darkness. At the 
second stroke of the bell another flash of light 
illumined the word ‘ Nature!’ This was succeeded by 
another interval of darkness, and then was heard the 
third stroke of the clock, and a word appeared more 
brilliant than those which preceded it. This word was 
‘Truth!’ The lustres were suddenly relighted, as if 
by enchantment. Stifled cries were heard asif proceeding 
from some one whose mouth was gagged—a noise similar 
to that of some one struggling to break loose from those 
detaining him; and Cagliostro appeared. The Grand 
Copt wore a costume to which it would be difficult to 
name anything analogous. A flowing drapery 
set off his figure to advantage, and the glow 
of enthusiasm which kindled in his countenance 
made him look really handsome. He delivered a short 
but impressive address, commenting on the words 
‘philosophy,’ ‘nature, and ‘truth. Turning suc- 
cessively to the four cardinal points, he uttered some 
cabalistic words, which resounded back as if from a 
distant echo; he then again commanded darkness, and 
directed the guests once more to shake the chain. The 
light vanished, but the outline of the arm-chair be- 
came gradually perceptible, as though the lines had 
been traced on a black canvas with a crayon of phos- 
phorus. In another moment, and as if by the same 
process, a winding-sheet was discerned, and from be- 
neath its outspreading folds two fleshless hands were seen 
resting on the arm of the chair. The winding-sheet, 
gradually opening, discovered an emaciated form; a 
short breathing was heard, and two brilliant eyes were 
fixed upon the spectators. This was d’Alembert. The 
spectators might see the person thus called from the 
dead, but Cagliostro alone had the power of hearing him 
speak.” “ And what questions were addressed to him ?” 
Fleury asked Lady Mantz. “He was asked whether 
he had seen the other world.” ‘“ What was the reply ?” 
“ Ah, M. Fleury, it was a terrible reply, especially to 
one like me, who, after suffering so much misery in this 
world, look forward to a happy future. He said, ‘ there 
is no other world.’ We were all filled with horror.” 
“And did no one reply?” “Reply! who could ven- 
ture to reply to the ghost of M. d’Alembert, returned 
from—whence?” “That,” said Fleury, “ is precisely 
what you should have asked him. You should have 
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said, ‘ M. d’Alembert, if there is no other world, where 
do you happen to come from now ?’” 

Before Cagliostro left Paris he met Dugazon and 
Fleury under somewhat peculiar circumstances. The 
two actors, being fond of tennis, went frequently to the 
Redoute Chinoise, a place of public amusement, but 
quite unfrequented on weekdays. One day the woman 
who presided at the comptoir whispered to them, 
“Count Cagliostro is here. Take no notice, but go 
into the garden. I promised him not to let in any one 
except two conseillers de bailliage; pretend you are 
they.” ‘Going into the garden,” writes Fleury, “ we 
observed a movement regularly given to the branches 
of a lilac tree. The branches swung backward and 
forward like a clock pendulum. We perceived, too, a 
sort of wand rising and falling, though we could not see 
the hand that held it ; the foliage of the lilac and some 
thick clustering shrubs intercepting our view. 
The measured movement above mentioned was not 
accompanied by sound; some words were uttered, but 
they were in a foreign tongue. We prepared to witness 
some sublime mystery, and eagerly hurried along a path 
which suddenly opened on a grass plot. Judge what 
was our amazement when we beheld the Grand Copt, the 
awful Cagliostro, playing at see-saw !—grotesquely 
bestriding the swing which formed the favourite diver- 
sion of little girls and boys on Sunday. Madame was 
setting the machinein motion, whilst the Count held in 
his hand a light switch or cane, which he used in the 
way of a horse-whip, at the same time uttering some in- 
comprehensible words. An irrepressible burst of laughter 
announced our presence. The count looked round, 
and was evidently confused at being caught in so 
ludicrous a position; but, immediately recovering his 
self-possession, he jumped down from the machine and 
advanced to us. He was a handsome man—handsome, 
at any rate, as far as regarded the noble and intellectual 
expression of his countenance. Lorenza’s charms pro- 
duced a sensible effect upon Dugazon, always alive to 
female loveliness. I apologised to the Count for our 
abrupt intrusion, adding that these innocent amuse- 
ments did him infinite honour, that we were too happy 
to have found him in one of those moments when cere- 
mony is laid aside, and that we should regard ourselves as 
much honoured if he would accept our company for a 
quarter of an hour. He assented with all the easy 
frankness of a man of the world, and we promenaded 
about the garden. Cagliostro discoursed of his travels, 
and of the impressions produced on him by his visit 
to Paris. ‘I have nothing to bear from the magis- 
tracy,’ he said, in reply to a remark from Dugazon. 
‘I have no other secrets than those of medicine and 
chemistry. I assist the poor gratis; I make the rich 
pay me liberally.” ‘But you know, Count,’ I said, 
‘it is confidently alleged that Satan furnishes the 
recipes for your medicines.’ ‘Satan,’ he said. ‘ How 
can I derive the power of doing good from the prin- 
ciples of evil? I obtain my power from Providence.’ 
‘Yet, nevertheless, you deal in the supernatural. For 
example, those spirits you conjure up.’ ‘ Ah,’ he said, 
‘you have heard of them! But have you seen them? 
Until you see them with your own eyes, reserve your 
opinion.’ ‘ But,’ said Dugazon, ‘all Paris— * All 
Paris has not seen them,’ interrupted Cagliostro ; ‘I 
am not a mountebank who exhibits a show in the public 
streets. I have made myself acquainted with wonder- 
ful secrets; I possess a profound knowledge of the 
natural sciences. Your savans who would have rejected 
me as a man of science receive me as aconjuror. I labour 
for the benefit of mankind. I work my cures by securing 
an ascendancy over the minds of my patients; I pre- 
pare their minds in such a manner that even the touch 
of my hand will in some cases effect a restoration to 
health. I must confess that I expected to find more 
true philosophy in certain classes of French society.’ 
‘Since their faith is no longer there,’ said Lorenza 











pointing to heaven, ‘they are ready to put faith in 
anything!’ From remarks that had fallen from 
Cagliostro I supposed that he had been imposed upon 
by our assumed characters, and my surprise may there- 
fore be conceived when he drew out his watch, and, 
after looking at it, repeated these lines from Tartuffe :— 

Il est, monsieur, trois heures et demi; 

Certain devoirs pieux me demande ]a-haut, 

Et vous m’excuserez de vous quitter sitét.’ 
Then, offering his arm to his wife, he bowed to us pro- 
foundly, ‘ Adieu, M. Fleury ; adieu, M. Dugazon ; you 
wished me to act a part for your entertainment ; but 
you have been acting for mine. I hope we shall meet 
again; you especially, M. Dugazon. I have some 
strange things to disclose to you about Baniéres’ ”—-re- 
ferring to a subject which Dugazon- fondly hoped -was a 
secret, and in which his whole mind was absorbed. He 
started after the magician, but Fleury held him back. 
The three, however, did not meet again. 








THE HANDKERCHIEF IN OTHELLO. 


is a notice of Moritz’s performance of Othello the Pall Mall 

Gazette particularly notes the omission of the scene with 
Bianca and the handkerchief, while it insists on its importance. 
“Your space,” writes Mr. Frank Marshall, “will not permit of 
my pointing out the essential necessity of the whole.of that scene 
in which the physical weakness of Othello is most skilfully con- 
trived, so as to aid Iago in the deception practised on him, and 
how seriously the omission of it injures Shakspere’s design. Mr. 
Irving had the good sense to retain the first portion, in which 
Othello is seized with epilepsy, but not the dialogue which follows 
between Iago and Cassio. Can any of your readers tell me 
whether the entire scene was ever played by any representative 
of Othello? In an edition of the play published in 1695 (quarto) 
(q. 1695 of the Cambridge edition), I do not find any passages 
which were left out upon the stage marked with inverted 
commas, as they are in the quarto edition of Hamlet of the same 
date ; so that one cannot arrive at any conclusion as to the prac- 
tice of the actors at that time. It would appear from the account 
of Edmund Kean’s performances of Iago (see Hawkins’ Life of 
Edmund Kean, vol. I., p. 254) that the former part of the scene, 
at any rate, was then represented on the stage, though no refer- 
ence is made to it in the various criticisms on his Othello. In the 
present acting edition it is entirely omitted, with the exception of 
two or three lines still retained at the beginning of Act iv., 
scene 1.°; or, to state the matter more accurately, these editions 
omit 197 lines of Act iv., scene 1., a8 it stands in the perfect text.” 





AS YOU LIKE IT. 


_ the last meeting of the New Shakspere Society, Mr. Frank 

Marshall in the chair, Mr. Courthope Bowen read a paper 
on As You Like It. After a few remarks on the methods we 
should pursue and the object we should have in fixing the date of 
a play, Mr. Bowen confirmed Malone’s opinion that As You Like 
It was written (at least in part) in 1599; he also agreed with 
Mr. Aldis Wright that the stay of publication in 1600 was pro- 
bably due to the play’s being unfinished. He then sketched, 
partly from fact and partly from fancy, Shakspere’s external life 
at this time, and endeavoured by means of the play to catch a 
glimpse of his inner life, showing that the difference between town 
and country, and town-folk and country-folk, occupied his mind 
considerably at this period, during which we know he was es- 
tablishing himself at Stratford. Mr. Bowen then discussed the 
faults of the play as a play, pointing out several signs of haste and 
incompleteness, especially in the bad characters, and in the last 
scene. He then turned to consider the prominent characters in 
As You Like It, and dwelt much on the perfect skill and know- 
ledge of human nature shown in Rosalind, Orlando, Touchstone, 
and Jaques. The exiled Duke he considered “an idling senti- 
mentalist.” 
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tls of the lap. 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 
At 7.30, 

HE LIES LIKE TRUTH. 
Messrs. Everill, Crouch, D. Fisher, jun., &c. 
At 8.15, 

THE HUNCHBACK. 


Messrs. Howe, C. Harcourt, Everill, 
H. Kyrle, H. Crouch, D. Fisher, jun., 
Weathersby, Rivers, and H. B. Conway ; 
Miss Neilson and Miss H. Hodson. 





RoOxYaAl ADELPHI THEATRE, 
At 8, 

To-night (Wednesday). 
FLYING DUTCHMAN. 
Thursday, 

BOHEMIAN GIRL, 

Friday, 

THE GOLDEN CROSS. 
Saturday, 

FAUST. 

Conductor, Mr. Carl Rosa. 





ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 
At 7, 
OUT TO NURSE. 
Mr. Harry J ag os. Miss Fanny Leslie. 
t 


— 
JANE SHORE. 
Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, Howard 
Russell, Stephens, Ford, Haynes, Bentley, 
Rogers, Thorne, &c.; Mesdames Alfred 
Mellon, R. Power, Misses Illington, Barry, 
Harvey, Redcliffe, Heath. 


Pye 


EUM THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs, BaTEMAN. 


At 7, 
TURNING THE TABLES, 
At 7.45, 
LOUIS XI. 
Mr. Henry Irving ; Messrs. Mead, Tyars, 
Bentley, Clements, Lyons, Archer, An- 
drews, &c., and Mr. Fernandez; Miss 
Virginia Francis and Mrs. Chippendale. 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE 
Strand. 
Manager Mr. ee CaRTE. 


t 8, 
THE SPECTRE KNIGHT. 
At 8.45, 

THE SORCERER. 
Messrs. G. Bentham, R. Temple, Rut- 
land, Barrington, Clifton, G. Grossmith, 
ju., &c.; Mesdames Howard Paul, Giulia 
Jarwick, H. Everard. 





AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun Ho.uineasHEAD. 
At 7.80, 
THE GRASSHOPPER. 
Miss Farren, West, Mrs. Leigh ; Messrs. 
Terry, Royce, Taylor, Soutar, Fawcett, 
Barnes. t 9.15, 
FAUST cmawenyee)- 
Misses Farren, Rayne, est, Amalia; 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Soutar, &c. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Mr. Henry NEvit1e, Sole Lessee. 


At 7, 
THE LITTLE VIXEN. 
At 7.45, 
MONEY. 
Thursday and Saturday, at 7.45, 
HENRY DUNBAR. 

On Monday, THE VAGABOND. 
Messrs. Flockton, Crawford, G. W. 
Anson, Warren, Bauer, Yarnold, R. 
Pateman, Forbes Robertson, and Henry 
Neville; Mesdames Bella Pateman, Alma 
Stanley, Beaumont, May, and Mrs. John 
Wood. 


RorvaL STRAND THEATRE. 
At7 
OVER THE WAY. 
At 7.30, 
FAMILY TIES. 
Messrs. Wigan, Cox, Marius, Grahame, 


and Penley; Mesdames Ada Swanborough, 
Venne. 


At 9.30, 

DORA AND DIPLUNACY. 
Messrs. Marius, Cox, Penley; Mesdames 
Sanger, Venne, &c. 

TWO TO ONE. 

Mr. Carter, Miss Williams, &c. 


RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss 
WItTon (Mrs. BANCROFT). 


? 
DIPLOMACY, 

Messrs. Kendal, Arthur Cecil, Sugden, 
Teesdale, Deane, Bancroft, John Clayton; 
Mesdames Kendal and Bancroft; Misses 
Le Thiere, Lamartine, Ida Hertz. 


GLOBE THEATRE, 
At 7, 
MY WIFE'S OUT. 
At 7.45, 
A FOOL AND HIS MONEY. 


At 10, 
ICI ON PARLE FRANCAISE. 
Messrs. Toole, Collette, Macklin, W. 
Herbert, Westland, Grainger, Bradbury ; 
Mesdames Meyrick, Clifton, Johnstone, 
Ritta, &e. 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T, THorne. 
At 7.30, 
A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 
Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard, C, W.Garthorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 
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T. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mr.. Samuge~ Hayes. 


At 8, 
THE SCAR ON THE WRIST. 
Messrs. Henry Forrester, W. H. Stephens, 
Edmud Leathes, A. Beaumont, H. Vaughan, 
and Titheradge ; Mesdames Ada Cavendish, 
Kate Rivers, Leigh Murray, Emily Fowler. 





Ok ITERION THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
At 7.80, 
THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis ard Nelly Harris. 


At 8.45, 
THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, Ashley, 
Harris, Standing, Francis; Mesdames 
Fanny Josephs, Eastlake, Camille Cler- 
mont, M. Davis, E. Bruce. 





OLLY THEATRE, 


Charing Cross. 
Lessee and Manager, 


Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 
CRAZED. 


Mr. W. J. Hill. 


At 8.15, 
LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 
Messrs. John Howson, Shiel Barry, 
W. J. Hill, Lorédan, Charles Ashford ; 
Mesdames Kathrine Munroe, Violet 
Cameron, L., Beaumont, A. Randolph, 
L. Carthew, C. Greham, E. Barrington, 
M. Archer, K. Lovell, &c. 


Re°* 





ALTY THEATRE, 
Dean-street, Soho. 
At 7.30, 
CAT AND DOG. 
Mr. J. Beyer, Miss Rose Osmond. 


At 8, 
BREAKING THE SPELL. 
At 8.15, 
LA BELLE HELENE. 
Miss: Kate Santley, Topsy Venn, Minnie 
Marshall; Messrs. Fisher, Mervin, Beyer, 
and Lionel Brough. 





OYAL COURT THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Hare, 


At 8, 
NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES. 
Messrs. Charles Kelly, J. Clarke, A. 
Bishop, Carton, R. Cathcart, and Hare ; 
Mesdames Ellen Terry, Gaston Murray, 
Stephens, Kate Aubrey. 





ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 
Messrs. Joun & Ricnarp Dova.ass, 


At 7, 
JOAN OF ARC. 

Messrs. W. Redmund, Douglas, Cox, 
Ryrne, Chapman, Percival, Robins, Hinton, 
Butler, &c.; Mesdames Neyille, Rayner, 
Corri, and Mrs. Rousby. 

Conclude with 
FAMILY JARS. 





Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 
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Gara Basket. 


Miss 


NEILSON, 
HAYMARKET THEATRE, LONDON, 
Every Lvening. 


Business communications to Mr. W: H. 
GRIFFITHS. 


MS ADA SWANBOROUGH 
ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 








MiSs MARIE DE _ GREY. 
STRAND THEATRE. 
Address as above, or Mr. BLACKMORE. 


ISS ADA CAVENDISH. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


M®: HENRY IRVING. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Louis XI. Saturday Night. 
R. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
As “Dundreary.” 


Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


ME. DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


ME: BARRY SULLIVAN’S 
Annual Tour of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 


THEATRE ROYAL, EDINBURGH. 


All the principal Cities of the Empire to 
follow. 
All dates are filled to the end of Tour, 
in May, 1878. 
Dates Manager, T. 8S. Amory. 


R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


ME: JI. L. TOOLE. 
GLOBE THEATRE, 
Every Evening. 


M® CHARLES WARNER, 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE, 
Every Evening. 


R. CRESWICK, 


during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, S.W. 


R. EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 


R. ODELL. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


“MVHE THEATRICAL BUREAU.” 












































DLLE. M. RUDERSDORFF 
(CONTRALTO). 
Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts. 
Address, 28, Oe Gardens, St. John’s 
ood. 


Pupils in singing received and attended. 
ME: GEORGE RIGNOLD, 


in consequenee of pressing requests 
to make another Tour of the United States 
of America and Canada, has eg we his 
English trip. ‘Will proceed to Montreal, 
Canada, Chicago, Pittsburg, Baltimore, 
Washington, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, &c. — 





Tn sate {ag ee 





Wooks. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 


Instructive. 
Barnum, the Prince a Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 


blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Coartes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8yo. 

*¢ The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.”’—Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, Se. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them, 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and information.”—Era. 

‘He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, §c. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 

**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
** We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.’’—Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, §c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. 

‘We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season.” 
—Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by CHartes HInDLEy. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

** Mr. Hindley has noe ge together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, Firing, as many of them do, 


reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 
different times in our socialhistory.”’—. 





Public Opinion, 
ble volume,”—. Telegraph, 





OQMiscellaneous, 








HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 


8, HANOVER ST., LONG ACRE, Wo, 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, wnder present bartonc b 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “Charles I.,” “ Hamlet,” ‘ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard IIL,” &c. . 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL SQ, 
LONDON, W.C. 








HE THEATRICAL ORGAN, 
with Pedals, FOR SALE. Built 
expressly for Theatres and Concert-rooms. 
By E. Parkinson. Powerful and com- 
pacted in size. Price very moderate.— 
Address, E. PARKINSON, 40, Tregunter- 
road, West Brompton, London. 





A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 


HE WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS. 


Conducted by Eminy FarrnFrvtt, 
Assisted by well-known literary, dramatic, 
and scientific critics, 

Published every Saturday. Price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folio, toned paper. 
VICTORIA PRESS. 


117, PRAED STREET, W. 





A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 

Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
ages a they can certainly be restrained 

y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 

ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the ca Nah the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 


Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court. 
CHARLES READE, 





Albert-terrace, Knigh‘» oridge. 
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WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


‘ “SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Antiseptic Detergent, Disinfectant. The most healthful, agreeable, and refreshing Toilet Soap in 
\ the World, By its daily use, freedom from infectious diseases is secured; the complexion improved; pimples, 
7otches, and roughness removed, and the skin made clear, smooth, and lustrous, 


| ‘*In our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases.”—The Lancet. ‘ Anonymous letters often reach 
A } ur office, praying for a remedy for offensive perspiration—here is one.”—Medical Times and Gazette, ‘It is 
ij the only true antiseptic soap.”— British Medical Journal. 


In Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR PILL. 


“PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


ta Disinfocting. Purifying, Aperient, the only Pi)l extant possessing hese threefold porgertine. A boon to every class. They act on the Stomach, the 
iver, and the Kidneys, curing indigestion, jaundice, and all affections of these important organs, They promote the Appetite, strengthen the Digestion, sweeten the 
Breath, and are an effectual remedy for those painful affections, Hemorrhoides (Piles). 


In Boxes, 133d. and 2s, 9d. each, 
Noru.—Wright’s Specialities of Coal-Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the Civilised World, 


W. V. WRIGHT & CO., SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Purchasers should observe that each Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR SOAP is impressed with the words ‘SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Norz.—All trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and Imitations, whether Colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


s 
“- . Brief. x 
AN BPLITOME OF THE PRESS. 


For the Home Circle, Travellers, and Residents Abroad. 

















“BRIEF” GIVES, EVERY WEEK :—- 


A well-written Summary or THE WEEK’s News. All the News of the Week, Classified under Headings. 
An Epitome of Press Opinion on Public Affairs. | Court, City, Naval and Military Intelligence, &c. &c. 


A Careful Report of Proceedings in Parliament. | The Best of the Wit and Humour of the Week. 
Interesting Extracts from the Magazines and New Books. | Full Information relating to Dress and Fashion, 
Reviews of New Books and New Music. | A Bill of Fare for Every Day in the Year. 

Notices of New Plays and Public Entertainments. | A Chess Problem Weekly. Gardening Notes (monthly). 


Notes of Novelties and New Inventions. A Programme for the Week of all Public Amusements. 





Annual Subscription (post-free) 10s. 10d,, payable in advance. Post Office Orders should be made payable to Wxman & Sons, West Central District Post Office, 
High Holborn London, W.C. 


WYMAN & SONS, 81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C. 
TO PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 


Portraits of eminent Actors and Actresses engraved from Photographs, 


with Facsimile of Signature, MUSICAL AND THEA TRICAL AGENT. 
eos: Fae Sewanee, NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


According to size and style (faithful likeness guaranteed) ; useful for display 











eards and general advertising purposes.—Address— Mr. CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 
‘ 11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 
4 < Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c, 
ee On THURSDAY the Office will be closed. 





3, Goldsmith-plaee, Gough-square, London, E.C, THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
SPARKLING SAUMUR By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 


(CHAMPACNE), LONDON : 


IMPORTED BY DUNCAN, DAVISON, & CO., 244. REGENT STREET, W. 
“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 


F, ?. DENYER & CO., 95, REGENT STREET, W. tional trammels, the — sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 


soundness of his precepts; his work bas consequently come into general use as a 
WHITE LABEL, recommended............ per doz. 21/- manual of vocal instruction.” — Daily News. 












BLUE 7 very fine........ 2 25/- 


vee” Woeebona aiaaas™” THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For March, 1878, price 2s, 6d., contains 


WRITING, BOOKKEEPING, &c.—Persons “The Revenge”: A Ballad of the Fleet. By Alfred Tennyson, Poet-Laureate, 





of any age, however bad their writing, may in eight easy — =a kw Dele tot ont, bh - Wolseley. 
Sonne sig 90 lye d an —_ = owing style of pen- Scotch Disestablishment and Papal Agression. By the wiien of St. Andrews. 
manshi apted either to professional pursuits or private cor- A Last Word on Spontaneous Generation. By Professor Tyndall. 
J P P P : Mr. Forster’s Defence of the Church. By the Rev. J. G. Rogers. ; 


respondence. Book-keeping y double entry, as practised in the The Reasonable Basis of Certitude. By W. G. Ward. 
Government, banking, and mercantile offices; arithmetic, short- Recent Science. Supervised by Professor Huxley. 
hand, &c.—Apply to Mr. W. SMART, at his sole Institution The Situation :—1. By Mons. John Lemoine. 
7 J 2 2. By M. E. Grant Duff, M.P. 
97B, Quadrant, Regent-street, Agent to the West of England The Paths of Honour and of Shame. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 


Fire and Life Insurance Company. . C. KEGAN PAUL & Co., London, 
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